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Chinese  Painting  in  Black  and  White 
Portrait  of   Chung  K'wei — Early   Sung  Dynasty 


AN  EARLY  SUNG  PAINTING  OF  CHUNG  K'WEI 

Few  problems  in  the  field  of  Oriental  art  are  more  adamant  to 
complete  solution  than  that  of  dating  Chinese  paintings.  It  is  one, 
too,  upon  which  no  opinion,  however  lofty,  is  absolutely  sure,  for 
so  long  as  conclusions  must  be  based  almost  exclusively  upon  an 
exercise  of  individual  critical  faculties,  there  can  be  little  concord 
and  no  certainty  of  judgment.  The  trend  of  late  years,  however, 
has  been  distinctly  toward  a  more  conservative  stand;  exaggerated 
claims  are  being  relinquished  and  a  saner  viewpoint  is  obtaining; 
the  gentle  art  of  debaptism  is  silently  being  practiced  and  attribu- 
tions are  sinking  to  a  level  near  the  truth.  The  only  proper  place 
from  which  to  start  any  discussion  in  the  matter  is  from  the  known 
dated  Chinese  paintings.  But  of  these  there  is  such  a  tragically 
small  number  in  existence,  that  we  are  forced  to  depend  much  upon 
early  Chinese  texts,  catalogues  of  famous  ancient  collections,  and 
critical  discussions  by  connoisseurs  of  the  past,  bearing  ever  in 
mind  how  easy  it  is  to  be  led  astray  in  this  course,  and  to  read  into 
a  rather  vague  and  romantic  description  of  a  painting  lost  since 
the  days  of  Ch'ien  Lung  an  exact  delineation  of  a  hitherto  unidenti- 
fied masterpiece.  These  discussions  must  inevitably  be  dull  and 
dry  to  one  whose  interest  is  more  esthetic  than  historic;  neverthe- 
less they  come  within  the  most  vital  duties  of  a  museum,  inas- 
much as  the  general  public  considers  it  a  reliable  guide  and  an 
accurate  clearing-house  for  facts.  The  date,  therefore,  that  a  label 
bears  must  be  arrived  at  by  close  investigation,  must  be  sincerely 
believed  in  by  the  writer  of  the  label,  not  blindly  accepted  upon  a 
dealer's  say-so  or  an  amateur's  'feeling.'  This  by  way  of  apology 
for  the  following  examination  of  the  date  and  provenance  of  the 
painting  of  Chung  K'wei  here  illustrated,  a  very  significant  addition 
to  the  Museum's  collections  through  the  generosity  of  Charles  H. 
Ludington,  Esq. 

Traditionally  the  painting  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  the  T'ang* 
dynasty,  an  attribution  that  seems  at  first  to  have  much  to  com- 
mend. We  may  certainly,  I  think,  safely  assume  that  it  is  no  prod- 
uct of  Ming  or  of  Ch'ing  times,  not  alone  because  the  silk  upon 
which  it  is  painted  is  in  itself  surety  of  more  respectable  antiquity 
—  brown  and  cracked  and  infinitely  repaired  —  but  stylistically 
as  well:  never  were  the  artists  of  these  later  periods  gifted  with  a 
stroke  so  bold,  a  conception  so  vigorous.  Place  this  idealistic  por- 
trayal of  Chung  K'wei  beside  the  very  finest  Ming  portrait  and 
instantly  the  rather  finicking  beauty  of  the  latter,  with  its  charm 
achieved  by  rule  of  thumb  alone,  pales  in  the  almost  preposterous 
vitality,  the  swift  delineation,  the  exuberance  of  our  painting.  In 
Ming  and  even  more  so  in  Ch'ing  times,  portraiture  declined  almost 
to  the  ranks  of  the  decorative  arts.     On  the  other  hand,  to  argue 
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for  an  absolute  verdict  on  a  T'ang  attribution  would  plainly  be  ill- 
advised  ;  and  while  we  cannot  allow  to  go  unchallenged  a  statement 
that  says  'because  there  are  almost  no  authentic  T'ang  paintings 
extant,  this  cannot  be  one,'  neither  can  we  be  blinded  by  museum 
conceit,   and  neglect  valid  contrary  evidence. 

The  only  just  way  to  face  the  problem  is  to  assemble  all  the 
known  facts  and  with  these  as  a  firm  foundation  reject  or  accept 
the  painting  as  a  work  of  T'ang  times.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  genuine  paintings  of  this  dynasty  are 
extremel}^  rare;  I  do  not  believe  that,  altogether,  there  are  so  many 
as  ten  in  existence.  From  this  category  I  purposely  omit  the  fres- 
coes at  Tun  Huang  and  the  many  scroll  paintings  found  there  by 
Stein'  and  Pelliot,'  of  these  many  actually  dated,  though  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  style  there  was  essentially  one  of  local  develop- 
ment, even  as  the  iconogi'aphy  and  modes  of  worship  seem 
to  have  been.  In  other  words,  the  paintings  of  Tun  Huang  are  the 
product  of  self-influence,  rather  than  one  reflecting  the  growth  and 
change  of  the  art  in  China  proper;  it  received  successive  impulses, 
to  be  sure,  but  these  were  at  wide  intervals,  and  even  though 
an  artist  had  come  from  far  off,  he  was  unconsciously  forced  to 
follow  the  mode  of  expression  he  found  already  in  use  there,  and 
only  the  smaller  mannerisms  of  his  native  style  show  through  the 
smothering  Tun  Huang  influence.  However,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  lack  any  great  volume  of  actual  examples  of  T'ang  painting 
to  use  in  comparison,  we  may  yet  go  far  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
styles  of  a  few  outstanding  painters  of  the  period  toward  estab- 
lishing a  concise  idea  of  the  qualities  that  marked  T'ang  pictorial 
art.  Some  of  these  impressions  we  owe  to  contemporary  critics, 
some  to  connoisseurs  of  later  times  who  had  opportunities  for  study- 
ing paintings  now  lost,  and  much  to  writers  on  paintings  who  have 
evidently  recorded  in  their  works  the  traditionally  accepted  char- 
acteristics of  the  greatest  artists.  In  these  latter  accounts  there 
is,  doubtless,  much  of  a  fabulous  nature,  sprung  from  that  sub  con- 
sule  Planco  attitude  so  dominant  in  Chinese  historical  comment, 
and  artists  of  merely  excellent  talent  have  been  endowed  with  the 
skill  of  demi-gods.  Yet  this  is  of  less  consequence  than  might  at 
first  be  thought:  we  may,  I  think,  believe  confidently  that  in  all 
these  there  is  a  germ  of  truth,  and  the  exaggerations  and  accretions 
of  time  then  serve  us  well  as  magnifying  glasses :  by  them  the  char- 
acteristics of  T'ang  painting  are,  if  grossly  amplified,  neverthe- 
less made  more  definite,  and  we  have  before  us  an  enlarged  idea 
of  the  style  in  which  the  artists  were  wont  to  conceive  their  mas- 
terpieces. 

I 

The  first  T'ang  artist  whose  work  bears  an  ancestral  relation 
to  this  painting  of  Chung  K'wei  is  Yen  Li  Pen.    This  painter  worked 
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within  the  limits  of  the  reign  of  T'ai  Tsung,  founder  of  the  dynasty 
and  one  of  the  greatest  imperial  patrons  Chinese  art  ever  rejoiced 
in.  There  is  very  little  descriptive  criticism  extant  that  reveals  to 
us  Yen's  style;  perhaps  it  is  his  repertoire  that  interests  us  chiefly, 
for  most  of  his  time  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  executing  under 
imperial  command  portraits  of  distinguished  people.  Mr.  Waley ' 
says,  'He  seems  to  have  worked  in  conjunction  with  his  father  at 
the  task  of  portraying  the  host  of  foreign  envoys  who  flocked  to 
the  Chinese  Court  at  the  beginning  of  T'ai  Tsung's  reign.  ...  In 
626  he  was  employed  by  the  Emperor  to  paint  portraits  of  eighteen 
famous  contemporary  Scholars.  In  635  the  people  of  Sogdia  sent  a 
lion  as  tribute ;  the  official  painting  of  it  was  made  by  Li  Pen.  ,  ,  . 
The  Ch'ien  Lung  Collection  contained  a  painting  of  "Tribute  Bearers 
from  Various  Lands"  in  twenty-five  parts,  attributed  by  some  to  Yen 
Li  Pen,  by  others  to  Yen  Li  Te,  his  brother.'  It  is  reasonable  to 
think  that  in  executing  this  really  considerable  volume  of  portrait- 
work  he  developed  a  characteristic  style,  perhaps  crystallized  por- 
traiture into  a  definite  mode  of  expression.  Unfortunately  the 
paintings  in  existence  today  that  are  attributed  to  him  are  all  of 
Buddhist  subjects,  except  the  very  fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory 
roll  in  the  collection  of  Lin  Wei  Yu,  of  which  Mr.  Waley  reproduces 
the  section  that  seems  to  him  most  convincing.  It  is  a  portrait  of 
the  Emperor  Hsuan  with  attendants,  and  possibly  we  can  see  in  the 
faces  a  freedom  of  treatment,  a  skill  and  ease  that  might  mark  a 
great  portraitist. 

Of  all  the  painters,  however,  in  the  early  reigns  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty  none  has  attained  magnitude  or  importance  equal  to  Wu 
Tao  Tze,  born  in  700  A.  D.  The  name  of  no  other  Chinese  painter 
has  accumulated  so  many  stories  of  miraculous  skill  and  surpassing 
ability  about  it  as  that  of  Wu  Tao  Tze;  of  those  that  could  have 
really  happened,  many  rightly  belong  to  some  of  his  able  contem- 
poraries or  successors,  but  his  is  the  name  and  hence  the  fame.  Mr. 
Waley  says,  'In  what  exactly  did  Wu's  genius  consist?  One  feels 
that  what  one  learns  of  him  from  Chinese  texts  applies  rather  to 
the  whole  of  eighth  century  Buddhist  painting  than  to  Wu  Tao  Tze 
in  particular.'  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  here  to  requote  any  of 
Mr.  Waley's  pertinent  selections  from  these  texts ;  for  they  are  so 
pleasantly  available  to  whomsoever  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject 
more  fully.  The  consensus  of  Chinese  critical  opinion  seems  to 
characterize  Wu  Tao  Tze's  style  with  the  following  qualities:  a 
three-dimensional  realism  that  made  his  figures,  like  sculpture,  stand 
out  strikingly  from  the  background ;  a  swiftness  of  execution  that 
imbued  his  work  with  vitality;  a  technical  skill  that  enabled  him  to 
achieve  freedom  without  violating  the  classical  canons  of  painting; 
a  fertility  of  imagination ;  and  'a  certain  grandiose  quality  of  design, 
an  ease  and  bigness.'     Admittedly  this  is  a  large  bag  of  tricks  to 
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be  handled  by  a  single  artist,  but  not  an  impossible  one,  for  these 
qualities  are  all  definitely  achievable  artistic  effects,  not  mere  criti- 
cal pish-posh,  imaginary  and  out  of  reach.  In  the  very  finest  paint- 
ings preserved  in  Japan  since  the  earliest  times  that  tradition  says 
are  the  work  of  Wu  Tao  Tze,  we  can  detect  these  qualities,  and  even 
though  some  of  these  paintings  may  only  be  copies  of  Wu's  work, 
yet  we  have  in  them  a  true  and  real  echo  of  his  style.  His  influ- 
ence on  the  work  of  all  Far  Eastern  artists  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated; he  has  always  stood  upon  one  of  the  highest  pedestals. 
Although  there  were  times  when  Chinese  painters  completely  lost 
touch  with  the  standards  he  set,  these  times  were  not  many,  and 
artists  always  eventually  turned  again  to  him  as  master;  in  Japan 
interest  in  him  and  reverence  for  his  talent  have  always  been  unflag- 
ging. There  seems  to  be  much  difference  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  quality  of  his  brush  stroke;  Fenellosa'  credits  to  him  a 
fine,  delicate  touch ;  Ferguson,"  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  he  painted 
in  ts'u  pi  or  'coarse  brush,'  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  being  that 
he  probably  at  one  time  or  another  used  both,  a  fact  pointed  to  in 
the  Him  Chien '  which  says  "in  his  middle  period  the  brush  strokes 
were  coarse  as  cabbage  stalks,"  and  it  is  the  followers  of  this  style 
that  must  here  engage  our  attention.  Hence  it  is  allowable  to  rule 
out  of  the  discussion  all  those  schools  that  painted  in  a  manner 
diametrically  opposite,  such  as  the  artists  of  the  Southern  Sung 
school,  whose  remote  ancestor  was  more  probably  Wu's  contemporary 
Wang  Wei  than  Wu  Tao  Tze  himself.  The  landscapes  for  which 
they  were  pre-eminently  famed — with  hovering,  evanescent  mists 
and  half-blotted  hills,  filled  with  deep  philosophic  meaning  and  slowly 
grasped  beauties — these  bear  no  stamp  of  Wu's  later  style,  and  per- 
haps the  only  relationship  they  have  to  him  at  all  is  their  sense  of 
freedom  and  ease  and  superb  handling  of  colour.  None  can  fail  to 
be  struck  by  the  appositeness  of  the  Hua  Chien  description  of  Wu's 
work  with  relation  to  our  painting  of  Chung  K'wei — strokes  coarse 
as  cabbage  stalks,  seems  to  fit  in  with  an  uncanny  exactness.  And 
yet  it  couldn't  be  by  Wu  Tao  Tze,  nor  can  I  believe  even  that  any 
T'ang  painter  was  responsible  for  it.  To  arrive  at  such  a  conclu- 
sion we  must  consider  it  from  another  point  of  view,  that  of  cal- 
ligraphy, the  art  dearest  to  the  heart  of  all  Chinese  connoisseurs. 
For  it  is  essentially  a  calligraphic  production.  We  may  conceive 
that  the  artist  with  his  blank  silk  spread  before  him  and  his  ink- 
swollen  brush  in  his  hand  might  quite  as  well  have  put  down  with 
swift,  vehement  strokes  the  terse  and  vivid  characters  which  told  of 
Chung  K'wei's  history,  and  have  produced  precisely  the  same  artistic 
effect.  It  is  a  work  splendidly  described  by  the  crisp  Chinese  phrase 
for  a  fine  painting,  hsieh  i,  an  idea  in  ink.  It  is  a  super-ideograph. 
Now,  though  in  T'ang  times  there  was  a  great  revival  of  interest 
in  calligraphy,  and  emperors  and  princes  vied  in  collecting  and  copy- 
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ing  examples  of  the  earlier  writers,  yet  oddly  enough  the  era  produced 
no  great  creative  calligraphists.  Wu  Tao  Tze  possessed  complete  mas- 
tery of  the  brush  as  far  as  painting  went,  but  we  do  not  hear  of 
him  being  hailed  as  a  great  writer  of  characters.  Further,  too,  it 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  before  the  opening  of  the  ninth  century 
any  paintings  whatsoever  were  produced  without  preliminary  out- 
line work  to  serve  the  artist  as  a  guide  in  expanding  his  idea.  The 
truth  of  this,  I  feel,  is  indicated  by  the  accent  Chinese  art  critics 
place  upon  the  methods  of  the  mad,  sot  artist,  Wang  Hsia,  of  the 
last  decades  of  the  eighth  century.  He  was  nick-named  'Ink  Wang' 
from  his  method  which  came  to  be  known  as  ink  flinging.  Again  I 
quote  Mr.  Waley:  'When  he  was  drunk  he  used  to  dip  his  head  in 
a  pail  of  ink  and  flop  it  on  to  the  painting  silk.  Marvellous  moun- 
tains, lakes  and  trees  appeared  on  the  silk  as  though  by  magic.  Hav- 
ing dabbled  the  picture  with  a  great  mass  of  ink  he  would  sometimes 
kick  it,  rub  it,  and  smudge  it,  till  a  sunset  or  rainstorm  appeared 
and  no  trace  of  the  first  spilling  was  left.'  This  is  certainly  one 
of  those  delightful  exaggerations  that  gather  around  the  character 
of  an  eccentric  genius,  but  it  seems  to  prove  plainly  enough  the 
astonishment  of  contemporary  artists  that  anyone  could  produce  a 
painting  without  some  preliminary  outlining  and  mapping.  I  do 
not,  however,  mean  to  imply  that  outline  drawings  were  non-existent 
before  Wang  Hsia's  time,  for  this  would  be  grossly  inaccurate.  While 
Wu  Tao  Tze  and  his  contemporaries  did  unquestionably  execute  out- 
line drawings,  such  as  those  Wu  is  said  to  have  dashed  off  in  the 
Chao  Ching  Kung  temple  depicting  the  tortures  of  Hell,  yet  these 
must  have  been  merely  lively  sketches,  while  our  painting  of  Chung 
K'wei  is  not  that:  it  is  a  finished  painting,  a  deft  handling  of  the 
brush  that  produced  in  the  same  stroke  a  definitive  outline  and  a 
full  sense  of  shadow.  It  is  only  half-chiaroscuro  if  you  will,  but 
between  it  and  simple  outline  work  there  is  a  vast  gulf  of  differ- 
ence. It  has  the  extraordinary  sense  of  shading  one  find  in  the 
characters  of  a  great  calligraphist  who  wields  a  vigorous,  nervous 
brush. 

What  may  have  been  produced  in  China  in  the  way  of  pictorial 
art  from  the  time  of  Wang  Hsia's  death  (804)  until  the  fall  of  the 
T'ang  dynasty  we  do  not  rightly  know.  Probably  very  little,  for 
it  was  a  sorry  age,  with  ruler  after  ruler  placed  puppet-like  upon 
the  throne  by  self-seeking  eunuchs,  and  only  a  few  solid  emperors 
whose  time  was  all  too  fully  occupied  with  straightening  out  the 
muddle  of  their  predecessors  or  warding  off  the  inroads  of  the  Tatar 
hordes,  to  be  true  patrons  of  the  gentler  arts.  With  the  gradual 
collapse  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  toward  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
there  came  into  being  an  era  known  historically  as  the  Period  of 
the  Five  Dynasties,  during  which  occurred  the  strange  anomaly  that 
in  spite  of  the  country's  hopeless  political  division  a  marked  revival  of 
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art  patronage  sprang  to  life.    Though  this  pohtical  state  of  affairs 
lasted  only  fifty-three  years,  until  the  smaller  states  were  reunited 
again  under  the  first  Sung  Emperor  Chao  K'uang  Yin,  its  import 
to  the  history  of  Chinese  painting  was   not  small.     Chief  among 
these  minor  principalities  where  art  flourished  was  the  Latter  Shu, 
which  from  the  year  907  controlled  the  province  of  Szechuan,  with 
its  capital  at  Ch'eng  Tu.     Its  power  waned  before  the  fulfillment  of 
two  decades,  but  in  this  time  its  artistic  reputation  was  such  that 
numerous  famous  painters  turned  eagerly  to  the   shelter  and  en- 
couragement its  court  afi'orded.     For  our  purpose  mention  need  be 
made  of  only  one  of  these,  Kuan  Hsiu,  whose  reputation  remains 
greener  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  where  the  paintings  of  his  co- 
workers at  Ch'eng  Tu  sufi'ered  destruction  by  being  left  in  territory 
destined  to  be  much  fought  over,  many  of  his  productions  went  to 
Japan  where  they  have  been  meticulously  preserved  in  monastery 
and  private  collection  for  many  centuries.   When  he  came  to  Ch'eng 
Tu  he  was  a  very  old  man ;  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Buddhist 
priesthood  since  an  early  age,  which  without  question  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  his  paintings  seem  to  have  been  confined,  without  excep- 
tion, to  Buddhist  subjects.     In  Japan  there  are  at  least  four  sets  of 
paintings  representing  the  Sixteen  Lohans  said  to  be  the  work  of  his 
brush.   They  vary  so  much  in  style  that  critics  are  puzzled  to  believe 
them  all  the  work  of  one  man.   I  frankly  do  not  find  in  the  rather  in- 
adequate reproductions  available  so  great  a  discrepancy  as  do  other 
critics  betvv^een  the  series  in  the  Kodaiji  at  Kyoto  and  that  in  the 
collection  of  Mr,  Takahashi,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  latter  is  admittedly  much  repainted ;  in  any  case,  as  Mr.  Waley 
points  out,  they  could  quite  easily  be  fruit  of  diff'erent  periods  in  the 
development  of  the  artist's  technique.     In  the  Ch'ien  Lung  Collec- 
tion  there   was  yet   another  painting   of  the   Lohan   attributed   to 
Kuan  Hsiu  in  the  form  of  a  large  single  scroll ;  but  this  has  since 
disappeared  and  it  is  mentioned  only  because  it  is  said  to  have  been 
done  in  black  and  white,  while  all  the  paintings  in  the  Japanese 
collections  have  slight  touches  of  colour.   The  tie  that  binds  all  these 
paintings   into   one    stylistic   bundle   is   that   they   were   the    prod- 
uct of  a  bizarre  imagination  that  gives  them  all  a  peculiarly  definite 
cast.    In  describing  Kuan  Hsiu's  style  the  History  of  Painting  at 
Ch'eng  Tu  says :  'He  painted  the  Sixteen  Lohans  in  a  style  modelled 
upon  that  of  Yen  Li  Pen,  some  with  bushy  eyebrows  and  huge  eyes, 
some  with  pendulous  cheeks  and  high-hooked  noses,   some  leaning 
against  pine-sheltered  rocks,  some  sitting  amid  hills  and  streams. 
Every  outlandish  type  was  there,  whether  of  Indian  or  Persian  mien 
and  countenance.    To  those  that  asked  him  where  he  had  seen  such 
men,  he  answered,  "I  saw  them  in  a  dream."  '  Perhaps  Kuan  Hsiu  was 
the  first  to  introduce  a  certain  grotesqueness  into  the  art  of  imag- 
inative  portraiture.       Yet,   though   the   distinction   is   perhaps   too 
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fragile  to  bear  much  weight,  I  feel  that,  for  all  his  oddity,  he  never 
portrayed  merely  repulsive,  demoniac  demigods,  such  as  we  find  in 
the  Tun  Huang  scrolls  and  the  sculpture  of  the  Six  Dynasties  and 
T'ang.  His  portraits  are  always  of  human  beings ;  distorted  and 
uncouth  they  may  be,  but  they  are  always  men  and  almost  always 
spiritual  and  transcendental.  To  draw  parallels  between  Western 
and  Eastern  art  is  usually  fruitless,  but  I  cannot  forbear  saying 
that  Kuan  Hsiu  is  perhaps  the  El  Greco  of  Chinese  painting. 

Perhaps  this  artist  chose  Lohans  to  paint  realizing  how  adequate 
a  scope  their  eccentricities  would  give  his  strange  genius,  dominated 
by  a  need  to  express  the  grotesque.  And  it  is  this  quality  particu- 
larly that  connects  our  painting  to  the  style  of  Kuan  Hsiu ;  it  achieves 
greatness  by  a  courageous  course :  in  it  there  is  no  weak  dependence 
upon  subtle  line  or  pretty  idea  for  emotional  effect,  upon  calm  expres- 
sion or  exalted  demeanour  for  marking  the  subject's  character,  and 
above  all  no  fear  of  losing  actual  beauty  by  portraying  natural  ugli- 
ness. Yet  it  has  a  simplicity  of  treatment,  a  shearing  away  of  all 
but  vital  details,  that  Kuan-Hsiu  himself  did  not  have  and  no  very 
close  follower  of  his  could  have  had.  It  is  again  a  question  of  cal- 
ligraphy, and  following  the  period  of  the  Five  Dynasties  came  an  age 
of  great  calligraphists ;  they  were  pre-eminent  masters  of  this  art 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Sung  Dynasty.  We  have  Mi  Fei  with 
his  impetuous,  hot  strokes,  writing  his  prized  colophons,  and  Su 
Shih,  pattern  of  strong,  elegant  and  clear  writers,  and  a  little  later 
Chao  Ho  T'ung  who  almost  equalled  them.  It  is  into  this  period 
that  our  painting  of  Chung  K'wei  seems  to  me  unerringly  to  fall. 
It  is  a  Kuan  Hsiu  conception  of  a  non-Buddhist  subject  executed 
by  a  true  master  of  the  brush. 

Knowledge  of  later  Sung  painting  eliminates  the  need  of  our 
searching  farther  within  the  limits  of  this  dynasty  for  a  possible 
date  of  execution,  for  with  the  appearance  of  the  emperor  Hui 
Tsung  (1101-1126)  upon  the  scene  there  comes  a  very  definite  change 
in  the  quality  and  styles  of  Chinese  painting.  He  was  himself  one 
of  the  foremost  painters  of  his  age,  and  we  owe  him  much  for  his 
patronage  and  encouragement  of  painting;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
his  eagerness  to  promote  art  he  elevated  the  Painting  Academy  to 
the  rank  of  State  Department,  placing  it  upon  a  par  with  the  Acad- 
emy of  Literature.  In  the  long  run  this  was  to  prove  an  error  of 
the  first  magnitude,  for  in  their  desire  to  become  members,  to  pass 
successfully  the  rigid  examination  for  entrance,  all  painters  were 
forced  into  a  new  and  studied  attitude  toward  their  art,  and  even 
the  members  of  the  Academy  themselves  constantly  inclined,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  toward  a  more  literary,  more  stilted  manner 
of  expression.  When  an  artist  turns  to  analyzing  his  own  art  some- 
thing unfortunate  is  sure  to  happen,  and  it  was  this  tendency  that 
caused  the  tremendous  division  of  artistic  thought,  producing  the 
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so-called  Northern  Sung  and  Southern  Sung  Schools,  which  was  later 
to  dissipate  the  talents  and  stultify  the  output  of  those  who  defended 
the  merits  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  This  classification  and 
definition  of  schools  was  rooted  in  Hui  Tsung's  Academy.  It  was 
not,  of  course,  at  once  damaging  to  the  free  and  emotional  artistic 
impulse,  for  the  landscapes  of  Sung  artists  are  probably  the  most 
moving  landscapes  ever  produced,  whether  painted  in  the  strong 
and  living  manner  espoused  by  the  followers  of  the  Northern  Sung 
School,  or  immaterial  and  reflective  as  in  the  style  of  the  Southern 
Sung.  But  the  Academic  point  of  view  gave  all  Chinese  painters 
a  self-consciousness  that  acted  upon  the  art  like  a  slowly  tightening 
cord:  each  succeeding  age — through  the  last  of  Sung  times,  through 
Yuan,  and  into  Ming — became  increasingly  confined,  increasingly 
cautious,  their  work  tighter,  more  exquisite,  more  law-bound.  Early 
Sung,  then,  let  me  call  our  painting,  and  turn  from  this  somewhat 
lengthy  discussion  of  dynasties  and  styles  to  the  far  more  attractive 
theme  of  Chung  K'wei  himself,  his  history  and  his  place  in  Chinese 
life. 

II 
Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  T'ang  Dynasty,  there  lived  a  man  of 
excessive  ugliness  by  the  name  of  Chung  K'wei.  In  personal  ap- 
pearance he  had  scarcely  any  redeeming  feature  to  commend  him. 
So  fearsome  was  his  unlovely  exterior,  the  gods,  mindful  of  jus- 
tice, fortunately  endowed  him  with  a  superlative  mind  and  singular 
intelligence  as  compensation,  so  that  there  was  no  branch  of  human 
learning  he  could  not  grasp  with  ease  and  avidity  and  no  problem  too 
abstruse  for  him  to  solve.  It  came  to  pass  that  when  Chung  K'wei 
reached  a  worthy  age  there  happened  the  periodic  Great  Examina- 
tion for  admittance  to  the  Academy.  Trusting  in  his  ability  the 
ugly  scholar  betook  himself  to  the  capital,  Ch'ang  An,  to  compete  in 
the  test,  the  judges  of  which  were  the  celebrated  Han  Yu  and  the  illus- 
trious Doctor  Lu  Chih.  When  the  flock  of  candidates  had  all  handed 
in  their  theses,  Han  and  Lu,  gathering  the  papers  up,  started  to 
read  and  consider  them.  Though  at  first  they  tried  hard  to  be 
lenient,  they  were  more  and  more  appalled  by  the  mediocre  quality 
of  the  papers  and  the  poor  crop  of  candidates  the  year  had  brought 
forth.  But  suddenly  they  came  upon  the  composition  of  Chung 
K'wei,  and  a  cry  of  admiration  escaped  their  lips:  this  was  a  work 
not  only  far  and  away  above  the  efi'orts  of  the  other  candidates, 
but  exceeding  even  the  best  compositions  it  had  been  their  good  for- 
tune ever  to  read;  in  it  they  recognized  the  touch  of  true  genius. 
'Since  Li  Tai  Pai  and  Tu  Tze  Mei,'  said  they,  'no  one  has  appeared 
before  the  Academy  examiners  with  a  more  perfect  style,'  and 
they  forthwith  summoned  Chung  K'wei  to  appear  at  Court,  and 
sent  his  name  to  the  Emperor,  urging  that  he  be  elected  to  the  first 
rank  of  the  Academy.     The  Son  of  Heaven  awaited  impatiently  the 
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advent  of  so  great  a  scholar,  but  when  the  unfortunate  Chung  K'wei 
came  before  him,  he  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  His  ugliness 
was  appalling;  the  Emperor  allowed  an  instinctive  look  of  horror 
and  repulsion  to  cross  his  face  and  declared  that  the  dignity  of  the 
empire  was  opposed  to  choosing  as  First  Academician  a  man  so  mon- 
strously ugly.  Vainly  did  Han  Yu  beseech  his  Majesty  not  to  reject 
a  talent  so  rare  and  knowledge  so  profound.  "In  spite  of  his  ill- 
favoured  countenance,  grant.  Your  Highness,  to  Chung  K'wei  the 
high  honour  he  rightfully  deserves,"  His  impassioned  words  might 
well  have  carried  the  day,  had  not  the  Prime  Minister,  Lu  Ch'i,  an 
infamous  flatterer,  sided  with  the  Emperor  against  the  admission  of 
Chung  K'wei.  Then  and  there  his  candidacy  was  rejected  against  all 
propriety  and  laws  of  justice.  Chung  K'wei  himself,  upon  hearing  the 
fatal  word  of  his  sovereign,  was  momentarily  struck  speechless,  but, 
recovering  himself  the  next  instant  and  carried  away  by  an  excess 
of  righteous  anger,  he  seized  a  sword  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  standing  near  and  cut  his  throat  and  died  upon  the 
spot.  Thereupon  the  Emperor  saw  the  full  extent  of  his  injustice 
and  repented  with  a  humble  heart.  He  instantly  ordered  that  the 
unhappy  body  of  Chung  K'wei  should  be  given  a  funeral  with  all 
the  honours  due  a  First  Academician;  and  furthermore  he  canon- 
ized his  spirit,  ordering  that  for  all  time  Chung  K'wei  should  be 
reverenced  as  the  Demigod  Who  Expells  Devils  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  Empire.  And  as  for  Lu  Ch'i,  vile  man  that  he  was, 
the  Emperor  packed  him  off  in  exile  to  the  farthest  limits  of 
Turkestan. 

This  pleasing  history  is  not  all  pure  fable;  though  it  has  been 
elaborated  and  embroidered  by  the  story-tellers  of  many  centuries, 
the  roots  of  it  somewhere  strike  into  sound  fact.     There  seems  much 
variance  of  opinion  as  to  the  actual  date  when  Chung  K'wei  lived. 
Some  say  that  it  was  during  the  reign  of  T'ang  Kao  Tsu  (618-627), 
but  that  he  did  not  exercise  his  duties  as  Demon  Queller,  and  hence 
was  not  universally  recognized  as  such,  until  a  century  or  more  later. 
At  that  time  the  Emperor  T'ang  Ming  Huang,  having  returned  from 
an  arduous  military  campaign,  was  beset  by  a  nightmare,  in  which  an 
irritating  little  imp  insisted  upon  making  the  palace  hideous  by  play- 
ing on  a  flute  and  executing  feats  of  ground  and  lofty  tumbling. 
The  Emperor,  thoroughly  exasperated  by  these  doings,  was  about 
to   call   his   guard,   when   there   appeared   before  him   an   immense 
spectre,  who  instantly  seized  the  imp  and  chastised  him,  and  then 
announced  himself  to  the  surprised  and  gratified  Emperor  as  Chung 
K'wei,  Protector  of  the   Empire  against  all  evil  influences  of  the 
fiends.     Upon  awaking  from  his  dream  T'ang  Ming  Huang  ordered 
Wu  Tao  Tze  to  paint  him  a  portrait  of  Chung  K'wei  as  he  had  seen 
him,  and  forthwith  it  was  done,  much  to  the  ruler's  satisfaction. 
Later  this  painting  was  copied  and  many  other  paintings  of  Chung 
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K'wei  were  made,  and  so  grew  into  being  the  cult,  universally  pop- 
ular in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  of  having  a  representation  of  Chung 
K'wei,  either  a  portrait  or  a  statue,  placed  in  some  prominent  position 
in  the  house.  We  need  not  lay  any  particular  stress  on  the  legendary 
fact  that  he  was  first  painted  by  Wu  Tao  Tze,  since  this  artist,  from 
his  universal  fame,  would  most  likely  be  given  the  credit. 

But,  after  all,  the  legends  are  far  more  likely  to  be  after-crea- 
tions, written  to  explain  a  cult  of  folklore,  the  origin  of  M'hich  is 
completely  cloaked  by  time.  V/hat  seems  actually  to  have  happened 
is  this :  for  many  centuries  there  existed  in  the  popular  imagination 
and  in  the  homely  semi-religious  beliefs  of  the  peasantry  a  spirit 
who  guarded  homes  from  the  host  of  malign  devils  who  were  always 
eager  to  inflict  human  beings  with  misfortunes.  Apparently  long 
before  T'ang  times  this  Genius  was  called  Chung  K'wei,  but  the 
Chinese  characters,  though  the  same  in  sound,  had  an  entirelj^  dif- 
ferent formation  from  those  standing  for  the  name  of  Chung  K'wei 
the  scholar.  Possibly  the  immaterial  demigod  was  long  before 
derived  from  a  more  material  object.  Henri  Dore'  gives  a  digest  of 
native  writers  who  have  advanced  this  theory,  the  general  purport 
of  it  being  that  in  ancient  times  there  were  staves  some  three  feet 
long  surmounted  by  a  clubhead,  sometimes  of  jade.  This  staff  the 
chief  exorcist  of  demons  flourished  in  carrying  on  his  special  rites, 
and  from  its  use  in  these  ceremonies  the  instrument  came  to  be  con- 
sidered in  itself  a  power  to  be  used  against  malign  influences.  In 
the  common  tongue  the  phrase  'to  drive  out  devils'  is  expressed 
by  the  words  chung  ktvei,  differing  little  in  sound  from  Chung 
K'wei,  although  the  characters  are  not  the  same  at  all,  and  that  these 
instruments,  for  which  in  the  written  language  there  were  already 
descriptive  pictographs,  were  called  Chung  K'wei  when  spoken  of, 
and  to  the  pictographs  in  time  were  given  these  sounds,  the  second 
one  eventually  being  aspirated.  It  follows  that  a  child  was  often  given 
these  two  characters  as  a  surname,  in  the  natural  superstition  that  the 
power  of  warding  off  evil  would  thus  be  transferred  from  the  weapon 
to  the  person  bearing  the  name  of  the  weapon.  This  theory  is 
exceedingly  convincing,  particularly  in  view  of  the  number  of  men 
of  early  times  who  can  be  found  bearing  this  name.  And  the  final 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that,  following  popular  custom,  the  par- 
ents of  Chung  K'wei  the  scholar  named  him  thus  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  his  history  and  tragic  end,  his  scholarly  endowments  and 
high  character  being  just  the  sort  of  thing  to  appeal  to  the  Chinese 
mind,  to  his  person  were  transferred  all  the  mythical  attributes  of 
the  exorcising  rod,  and  his  spirit  was  vested  with  all  the  rights 
which  had  formerly  been  assumed  by  the  household  fiend.  He  was 
adopted  by  the  Taoists,  and  I  believe  his  spirit  entered  into  Budd- 
hism and  that  there  is  a  direct,  if  diluted,  strain  of  his  blood  in 
the  so-called  Guardian  Kings  of  Buddhist  iconography. 
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Ill 

In  the  Museum's  portrait  of  Chung  K'wei,  however,  there  is 
no  hint  of  the  god ;  it  was  wholly  the  man  that  interested  the 
artist,  and  he  has  portrayed  him  here  with  consummate  skill.  His 
short,  unlovely  figure  with  mammoth  shoulders  and  ill-assorted  bandy 
legs;  his  countenance  with  bulbous  nose,  bristling  whiskers  and 
unkempt  hair;  his  great  belly  and  his  gnarled  and  knobby  fingers — 
all  these  give  him  the  ugliness  of  sin.  And  yet  behind  the  repellent 
outside  there  is  a  compelling  quality — a  quality  that  in  the  abstract 
virtually  amounts  to  beauty.  Here  is  no  dullard,  no  dolt  or  half- 
wit whose  bodily  deformity  is  proper  setting  for  a  slow  mind,  but 
rather  a  man  whose  mental  power  transcends  the  limitations  of  an 
uncouth  body  and  sets  him  far  above  his  fellows.  In  the  face  there 
is  intelligence  and  a  certain  dry  humour;  in  the  hands,  grasping 
the  lute  and  the  fat  volume  of  classic  texts,  there  is  strength  and 
power;  and  we  feel  that  the  wide-brimmed  hat  covers  a  head  in 
which  great  ideas  are  constantly  at  war  for  first  expression.  Above 
all,  and  dominating  the  whole  picture  are  the  eyes,  piercing,  com- 
manding, fascinating;  it  seems  almost  unbelievable  that  the  artist 
with  two  mere  twists  of  the  brush  could  have  so  animated  a  por- 
trait, so  successfully  endowed  it  with  immanence  and  realism. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  pose  has  the  quality  of  a  snapshot,  and  the 
painter  has  plucked  the  fraction  of  a  section  from  Chung  K'wei's 
life  to  be  his  everlasting  monument.  He  is  going  to  the  Examination 
Hall,  armed  with  his  CJiiii  and  his  Classics,  marching  along  the 
street  with  hunched  shoulders  and  rolling  stride,  a  veritable  Chinese 
Samuel  Johnson.  And  as  he  goes  some  urchins  hoot  at  him  deris- 
ively, mocking  his  ungainly  figure  and  plain  countenance.  And  he, 
less  in  anger  than  in  correction  of  so  gross  a  violation  of  propriety, 
swiftly  wheels  about,  his  skirted  cloak  bellying  at  its  hem,  and 
glares  at  the  offenders  for  an  electric  instant.  With  mingled  fear 
and  shame  the  boys  run  off,  and  Chung  K'wei,  the  finest  scholar  and 
the  ugliest  man,   stamps  off  again  along  the  street. 

H.  H.  F.  J. 
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Mahogany  Chest  of  Drawers  by  Jonathan  Gostelowe,  and  its  Label 


JONATHAN  GOSTELOWE 
A  Cabinet  Maker  in  Philadelphia 

Four  years  ago  the  Museum  became  the  fortunate  owner  of  a 
mahogany  chest  of  drawers  bearing  the  label  of  the  maker,  Jonathan 
Gostelowe  of  Philadelphia.  This  has  aided  signally  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  several  other  pieces  subsequently  appearing,  as  having  come 
from  the  workshop  of  the  same  cabinet  maker,  and  may  well  be 
considered  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  slender  knowledge  of  the 
makers  of  furniture  in  Philadelphia  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  here  that  a  group  of  craftsmen  worked, 
surpassed  by  none  in  America  for  the  excellence  of  execution  in  the 
style  of  Chippendale. 

Information  concerning  the  activities  of  this  distinguished  cab- 
inet maker,  beyond  the  fugitive  details  gleaned  from  early  records,  is 
still  fragmentary.  The  son  of  an  English  immigrant,  Jonathan  Gos- 
telowe made  furniture  in  Philadelphia  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  commissioned  a  major  and  was  among  those 
entrusted  with  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Hostilities  ended,  he 
resumed  work  in  Church  Alley,  not  far  from  Christ  Church,  for  which 
he  made  the  altar-table  and  font.  In  this  church  he  also  acted  as 
vestryman.  The  earliest  advertisement  so  far  discovered  appeared 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  July  3,  1788,  and  reads,  "The  Gentlemen 
Cabinet  and  Chair  Makers  are  requested  to  meet  in  Church  Alley 
tomorrow  morning  the  fourth  of  July  at  8  o'clock  to  proceed  from 
thence  to  join  the  Federal  procession.  Every  Master  will  inform  his 
Journeymen  that  this  company  is  expected:  likewise  furnish  their 
apprentices  with  the  Badges  agreed  on  for  the  Day.  Jonathan  Gos- 
teloive,  Chairman."  This  intimates  that  Gostelowe  may  have  been  the 
Master  of  a  guild  of  cabinet  makers.  In  any  case  he  was  a  patriotic 
citizen  as  he  became  a  military  officer  pursuing  the  arts  of  peace.  In 
1790  a  notice '  appears  in  the  Independent  Gazetteer  to  inform  his 
friends  that  he  has  removed  his  shop  from  Church  Alley  to  Market 
Street.  Other  notices  follow,  offering  various  items  of  mahogany 
furniture  "for  cash."  Finally,  in  1793,  a  notice  in  the  same  journal 
of  the  sale  by  public  auction  of  furniture,  work  benches  and  tools, 
marks  the  retirement  of  Gostelowe  from  business. 

The  front  of  this  chest  of  drawers  is  cut  in  the  serpentine  shape, 
with  chamfered  fluted  corners  and  ogee  bracket  feet  following  the  con- 
tour of  the  upper  structure.  The  top  is  also  shaped  to  carry  out  the 
undulating  curves  of  the  body,  a  fillet  and  cyma  recta  being  employed 
to  finish  the  edge,  while  a  fillet,  a  cove  and  a  fillet  constitute  the  mem- 
bers of  the  base  moulding.  The  four  graduated  drawers,  flush  with 
the  case,  show  a  bead  moulding  around  the  edge,  while  the  interior  of 
the  top  drawer  is  divided  into  six  compartments.     Two  of  the  original 

^  See  Penna.  Museum  Bulletin  for  January,  1925. 
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brass  escutcheons  remain,  employing  the  florid  Chippendale  motifs  of 
unsymmetrical  scrolls,  leaves  and  flowers.  Undoubtedly  the  former 
handles  were  executed  in  a  corresponding  style. 

The  label  reproduced  here,  in  its  substance  dates  this  chest  of 
drawers  as  post  Revolutionary,  and  reads : 

"Jonathan  Gostelowe, 
Cabinet  and  Chair-Makei- 
at  his  shop  in  Church  Alley,  about  midway  between. 
Second  and  Third  Streets, 
Begs  leave  to  inform  his  former  customers  and  the  Public  in  general, 
that  he  hath  again   resumed  his  former   occupation   at  the  above- 
mentioned   place:    A   renewal   of  their   favours   will   be   thankfully 
received :  and  his  best  endeavours  shall  be  used  to  give  satisfaction 
to  those  who  please  to  employ  him." 

One  curious  detail  in  construction  may  be  noted  which  does  not 
appear  in  furniture  attributed  to  other  Philadelphia  cabinet  makers, 
and  that  is  the  use  of  small  blocks  set  close  together  on  the  under 
side  of  the  drawers  at  the  front  edge.  The  drawers  are  mortised-and- 
tenoned  in  the  usual  way,  but  the  tenons,  small  to  the  point  of  futility, 
are  redeemd  only  by  the  exactness  of  the  joinery. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  insistence  upon  any  particularly  striking 
detail  of  design  that  marks  the  work  of  Jonathan  Gostelowe,  but 
rather  the  combination  of  such  elements  as  mouldings  of  definite  size 
and  shape,  the  use  of  chamfering  and  fluting  as  a  means  of  decoration, 
the  methods  of  construction  mentioned  above,  and  finally  the  indefin- 
able touch  of  the  master,  that,  taken  together,  may  prove  to  be  the 
key  toward  recognizing  the  accomplishment  of  this  superlative  crafts- 
man. Joseph  Dow^ns. 


COVER  ILLUSTRATION 


The  Cover  Illustration  is  of  a  Chinese  Rubbing  taken  from  a 
stone  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  Period  (1736-1795)  preserved  in  the  Pei 
Lin  (Forest  of  Tablets)  in  Sian  fu,  Shensi  Province.  The  design  was 
drawn  by  the  artist  Chu  Ch'i  I ;  it  bears  his  seal,  an  inscription  by  him 
in  seal  characters,  and  the  date,  which  is  not  exact,  merely  expressing 
the  cyclic  year  kung  shen.  The  design  of  cranes  and  pine-trees  is 
symbolic  of  dignity  and  age. 
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LECTURES  AT  THE  SCHOOL 

Broad  and  Pine  Streets 

From  March  1  to  April  29,  1926 

The  Elements  of  Architecture 

FOR  Interior  Decorators 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides 

By 

J.  Frank  Copeland 

On  Thursdays  at  11  A.  M.     (April  8  omitted.) 

Mar.     4 — Stairways   and  fireplaces. 

Mar.  11 — Floor  and  wall  coverings:    hangings. 

Mar.  18 — Lighting  fixtures. 

Mar.  2-5 — The  choice  and  placing  of  furniture,  bric-a-brac,  etc. 

Apr.    15 — Decorative   sculpture. 

Apr.    22 — Decorative  painting. 

Api\    29 — Ecclesiastical  forms. 

History  of  Costume  and  Armor 
Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,   Charts  and  Photographs 

By 
Edward  Warwick 

On  Mondays  at  11  A.  M.  and  at  7.30  P.  M.  (April  5  omitted.) 

The  Renaissance 

Mar.     1 — SeveiTteenth   Century.      Costume  in   France. 

Mar.     8 — Eighteenth  Century.    Costume  in  England  and  America. 

Mar.  15 — Eighteenth  Century.     Costume  in  France. 

Mar.  22 — Drapery  in   Costume. 

Mar.  29 — Ancient  Ships. 

Apr.    12 — Aeroplanes. 

Apr.   19 — Heraldry. 

Note — March  29,  April  12  and  April  19  not  given  in  the  evening  course. 

Furniture:    Its  Historic  Development 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,  Charts  and  Objects  in  the  Museum 

By 
Edward  Warwick 

On  Wednesdays  at  11  A.  M.  and  at  7.30  P.  M. 

Mar.     3 — The  period  of  the  Empire. 

Mar.  10 — Study  in  the  assembling  of  period  styles. 

Mar.  17 — Recapitulation. 

ACCESSIONS  AND  LOANS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  MUSEUM 

Class                          Object  Source 

CERAMICS     Two       porcelain  plaques,  Given     by     Mrs.     Fred     Perry 

French,    early  19th    cen-  Powers. 
tury. 

Pottery    cup     in  shape     of  Purchased,  John  D.  Mollhenny 

faun'a       head,  Stafford-  Special   Fund, 
shire,   England,    1800. 
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CERAMICS Porcelain      plate,      Chinese. 

"Lowestoft."      Marked    in 
red       under       the       glaze 
"Canton     in    China,     24th 
Jany.    1791." 
Porcelain    plate,    Japanese, 
Dutch    arinorial    bearing's 
in   centre. 
Porcelain      plate,      Chinese, 
Continental      Euro  pean 
coat-of-arms  in  centre. 
Porcelain    pitcher,     marked 
"Tucker  &  Hulme,  China 
Manufacturers,    Philadel- 
phia,   1828." 
Two    pottery    plaques,    Szu 
Chow     ware.     Sung     Dy- 
nasty. 
Eight    tile    ends,    grey   clay 
unglazed,    Chinese,    Chou 
Dynasty. 

FURNITURE   Pennsylvania-German  chest 

of  drawers,  1780. 
I'ennsylvania  -  German 
chest,  Lancaster  County, 
inscribed  "Jacob  Rickert, 
Anno  1782."  Colored 
drawing  accompanying 
chest. 

LACE  Collar  of  bobbin  lace,  Val- 
enciennes, French,  early 
19th  century. 

METALWORK  Gilt-bronze  dragon,  Chi- 
nese, period  of  the  Six 
Dynasties. 

NUMISMATICS    Collection     of      1681      coins 

and  medals,  and  764 
Papal  medals  (not  yet 
classified). 

PAINTINGS   Two  oil  paintings  by  Sarah 

Ball    Dodson,    1847-1906. 
Oil   painting  by  Sarah  Ball 
Dodson,    1847-1906. 

PRINTS   Three    lithographs    by    Piet 

van  Wyngaerdt,  Dutch, 
Contemporary. 

SCULPTURE    Tile    relief   of   a   Bodhisatt- 

va,  period  of  the  Six 
Dynasties,    265-620    A.    D. 

SILVER  Two     silver    tablespoons 

with  trifld  or  notched 
ends.  Maker.  Lawience 
Jones,    1694. 

TEXTILES   Hand-woven   coverlet.   New 

York,    1800. 


P'urchased,  John  D.  Mcllhenny 
Special   Fund. 


Purchased,  John  D.  Mcllhenny 
Special   Fund. 

Purchased,  John  D.  Mcllhenny 
Special   Fund. 

Purchased,  John  D.  Mcllhenny 
Special   Fund. 


Given  Anonymously. 

Given  Anonymously. 

Given  by  George  H.  Lorimer. 

Given  by  George  H.  Lorimer. 


Given     by    Mrs.     Henry    Brin- 
ton    Coxe. 

Given    Anonymously. 


Bequeathed       by      Amelia       D. 
Hockley. 


Given   by   R.    Ball    Dodson. 
Lent   by   R.   Ball   Dodson. 
Given  by  Piet  van  Wyngaerdt. 

Given    Anonymously. 

Given  by  Samuel  Rea. 

Given  by  Miss  Joan  J.  F.  Soop. 


NEW  MEMBERS 
Since  the  report  published  in  the  February,  1925,  Bulletin,  one 
Contributing   Member  and   fifty-nine   Annual   Members   have   been 
added  to  the  Membership  Roll. 

CONTRIBUTING   MEMBERS 

Mrs.    A.    O.    Leighton 


Mrs.  Guilliaen  Aertsen 
Mrs.  Henry  Lewis  Appleton 
Mr.   Max  Apt 
Mrs.    Alexander   Brown 
Mrs.  A.    F.   Damon,   Jr. 
Mrs.   Robert   Hare   Davis 
Mrs.  John  F.  Deasy 
Mrs.   Edwin   S.   Dixon 
Mrs.    Elizabeth    H.    Erskine 
Mrs.  Emlen  Pope  Etting 
Mrs.    Walter    J.    Freeman 
Mr.    John    P.    Gleason 
Mr.    Martin    J.    Graham 
Dr.    Henry   V.    Grahn 
Mrs.    W.    Lang    Greiner 
Mrs.    T.    H.    Griflln 
Mr.  Edward  J.   Grubb 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hart 
Rev.    W.    H.    Heard 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS 

Mrs.  Albert  G.  Hetherington 
Miss  Sarah   B.  Hilsee 
Mr.  Harry  I.  Hirsch 
Mr.    B.    G.    Hitchener 
Mr.   Jerome  B.   Jardella 
Mrs.    A.    Atwater    Kent 
Mrs.   W.   H.   Lamb 
Mr.    E.    F.    Lavell 
Mr.    Alfred    Lee,    3d 
Mrs.    Jean    N.    Littleton 
Mr.    David    B.    Martin 
Mr.    Robert    Mayer 
Mrs.    C.   Wilmer   Middleton 
Mrs.    David    Newbold 
Mr.  C.   Stevenson  Newhall 
Mrs.    Herbert   C.    Norcross 
Mrs.    James    W.    Oakford 
Mr.   Charles   G.   Perrin 
Mr.   Woodburn   Potter 
Mrs.   Alfred   Putman 


Mrs.   Wilfred   Rambo 
Rev.    John    J.    Regnery 
Mr.    William    A.    Ringler 
Mr.    Adolph    Rosenblum 
Mrs.    Sophie   Rossbach 
Mr.    Frank    Schilling 
Mr.   H.   Schwalbe 
Mrs.   Alexander  Sellers 
Mrs.  Horace  Wells  Sellers 
Miss  Ethel  Smith 
Mrs.   Charles   P.   Stokes 
Mr.    Alfonso    Talone 
Mr.   Adolph  Vogel 
Mrs.    George    Ward 
Mr.    Charles  M.   Welld 
Mrs.    Charles    Wilson 
Miss   Jane   Stewart   Wilson 
Mr.    A.    H.    Woldow 
Mr.  Morris  Wood 


OTHER   DONATIONS    TO    MEMBERSHIP   FUND 

Miss    Susanna   Williams 
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Membership 

Benefactors  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $25,000  or  more  to 
the  Corporation. 

Patrons  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $5,000  to  the  Corporation. 

Fellows  for  Life,  who  contribute  $1,000  at  one  time. 

Life  Members,  who  contribute  $300  at  one  time. 

Fellows,  who  contribute  $250  a  year. 

Sustaining  Members,  who  contribute  $100  a  year. 

Contributing  Members,  who  contribute  $25  a  year. 

Annual  Members,  who  contribute  $10  a  year. 

Fellows  or  Sustaining  Members  whose  contributions  aggregate  $1,000  may 
be  elected  Fellows  for  Life. 

Benefactors,  Patrons,  Fellows  for  Life  and  Life  Members  shall  not  be  liable 
to  annual  dues. 

Privileges 

All  members  are  entitled  to  the  following  benefits: 

The  right  to  vote  and  transact  business  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Invitations  to  all  general  receptions  and  exhibitions  held  at  the  Museum  and 
the   School. 

Free  access  to  the  Museum  and  School  Libraries. 

Admission  to  the  following  Illustrated  Lectures: 

Twenty-six  Lectures  on  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  FOR 
INTERIOR  DECORATORS,  given  by  J.  Frank  Copeland,  on  Thursday  at  11 
o'clock,  beginning  October  1. 

Twenty-three  Lectures  on  FURNITURE:  ITS  HISTORIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT, given  by  Edward  Warwick,  on  Wednesday  morning  at  11  o'clock  and 
Wednesday  evening  at  7.30  o'clock,  beginning  September  30. 

Twenty-seven  Lectures  on  HISTORY  OF  COSTUME  AND  ARMOUR, 
given  by  Edward  Warwick,  on  Monday  at  11  o'clock  and  Monday  evening  at 
7.30  o'clock,  beginning  September  28. 

Also  a  copy  of  each  of  the  following  publications: 

Illustrated  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Museum. 

Annual   Report  of  the  Corporation. 

Annual  Circulars  of  the  School. 

Art  Handbooks  and  Art  Primers,  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Museum. 

(A  printed  list  of  publications  will  be  mailed  to  any  member  on  application.) 

A  list  of  members  is  published  each  year  in  the  Annual  Report.  All  persons 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  institution  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
as  members. 

Applications  for  membership,  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Charles  H.  Winslow,  at  the  School,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Change  of  Address:  In  order  to  facilitate  the  prompt  delivery  of  mail,  the  corpo- 
ration members  are  earnestly  requested  to  send  notification  of  any  change  of  address  to 
the  Secretary,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
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BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES 


GiFFORD    PiNClIOT, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
Charles   Bond 
Mrs.    Edward    Browning 
William    M.    Elkins 
John   Gribbel 
John    S.   Jenks 
Edwin    O.   Lewis 
C.   H.   Ludington 


Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 

Mrs.   Frank  Thorne  Patterson 

Eli    Kirk    Price 

Samuel  Rea 

Howard  Reifsnyder 

Thomas   Robins 

Edgar  V.  Seeler 


VV.    Freeland    Kendrick, 
Mayor    of   Philadelphia 
J.   Stogdell   Stokes 
Edward   T.    Stotesbury 
James   F.    Sullivan 
George   D.   Widener 
John    T.    Windrim 
Charles   J.    Webb 
William    Wood 


OFFICERS 


Eli   Kirk   Price,   President 
William  Wood,  Vice-President 
William    M.   Elkins,    Vice-President 
Charles  H.   Winslow,   Secretary 


Charles  Bond,   Treasurer 

Thomas  H.  Willson,  Asst.   Treas.  and  Registrar 
Edmondson   Hussey,  Act.  Principal  of  the  School 
Edward  W.  France,  Director  of  the  Textile  School 


MUSEUM    COMMITTEE 
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Mrs.  Hampton  L.   Carson 
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Mrs.   Jones   Wister Oriental    Pottery 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth,   Musical  Instruments 

F.    D.    Langenheim Numismatics 

Mrs.    William    T.    Carter Lace 


INSTRUCTION    COMMITTEE 

Eli   Kirk   Price,   Chairman 

Mrs.  Rudolph   Blankenburg 

Charles    Bond 

Charles   L.    Borie,   Jr. 

Mrs.   Henry   Brinton   Coxe 

John  Fisler 

Samuel    S.    Fleisher 
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Mrs.  Robert  R.   Logan 
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William   H.   Richardson 
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William    Wood  ■' '      ' 


Honorary    Member 
Mrs.  Jones  Wisteii 


MUSEUM 


Fiske  Kimball    Director 

Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr.      Associate  Director 

Arthur  E.  Bye    Curator  of  Painting 
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Joseph    Downs    Assistant    Curator 

Nancy  A.  Reath 
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Frederick  C.  King 

General   Assistant,   Editor   of   Publication) 
Elizabeth    Abel        Assistant 


Langdon   Warner 
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ASSOCIATE    COMMITTEE   OF   WOMEN 


Honorary    President 
Mrs.    Rudolph    Blankenburg 

President 
Mrs.   Frank  Thorne   Patterson 

Vice-Presidents 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 
Miss  Nina  Lea 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 
Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 
Recording    Secretary 
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Treasurer 
Mrs.  Edward  Browning 

Corresponding    Secretary 
Mrs.  Thornton  Oakley 
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Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
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Robert    Hare    Davis 
S.  Grey  Dayton 
William  A.  Dick 
Russell  Duane 
Cornelia    L.    Ewing 
Louisa   Eyre 
George  H.   Frazier 
Henry  S.   Grove 
F.  Woodson   Hancock 
Charles  Wolcott  Henry 
Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 
Joseph    B.    Hutchinson 
Charles  F.   Judson 
J.  Louis  Ketterlinus 
Joseph  Leidy 
Robert  R.  Logan 
Norman  MacLeod 
Campbell    Madeira 
John  H.  McFadden,  Jr. 
John  D.  McIlhennyi 
Arthur  V.   Meigs 
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Mrs.  Eli  Kirk  Price 
Countess  of  Santa  EuEALiii 
Mrs.   C.    Shillard-Smith 
Miss  Jessie  Willcox  Smith 
Mrs.  W.  Standley  Stokes 
Mrs.  William  H.  Walbaum 
Mrs.  Albert   B.   Weimer 
Mrs.  p.  a.   B.   Widener,  2nd 
Mrs.   C.   Stewart  Wurts 

Contributing   Member 
Mrs.   Percival  Roberts,  Jr. 

Honorary   Members 

Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
Mrs.   Wm.  D.  Frishmuth 
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